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THE Gospel Banner prints a dis- 
course by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, of 
Minneapolis, on the ‘‘Rise and Growth 
of the Doctrine of Endless Punish- 
ment.’’ Mr. Shutter traces the early 
establishment of this belief in the 
church to three main causes, which 
seem to us well stated. 1. The grow- 
ing exclusiveness in the church. 2. 
The feeling of retaliation on the part of 
the early Christians towards their hea- 
then oppressors. 3. Degrading views 
of God. The spirit of exclusiveness 
in the church was especially developed 
by Cyprian, while Tertullian and Au- 
gustine added their labors to spread 
the doctrine of eternal retribution, re- 
placing the milder views of Clement 
and Origen. Mr. Shutter then follows 
the course of this doctrine through the 
Dark Ages, presenting in all a very 


interesting historical summary of the 
subject. 


THE symposium has become a set- 
tled feature of modern periodical lit- 
erature, invading even the busy col- 
umns of the daily press. The Mew 
York Herald lately propounded a ques- 
tion respecting the qualities that go to 
make up perfect manhood, requesting 
answers from several celebrated author- 
ities both at home and abroad. Dr. 
Maudsley, writing from the standpoint 
of naturalism,thinks perfection neither 
possible nor desirable, and reiterates 
the, to us, singular fallacy, so often 
uttered by writers of his school, that 
“nature does not care a straw for the 
individual, but only the species.’’ We 
should like to know in what sense that 
Vast abstraction called ‘‘ nature,’’ 
“cares’’ for any one particular form or 
Stage of life above another. We sus- 
pect that if this word could be prop- 
erly used in such a connection at all, 
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we should find nature ‘‘cared’’ as little 
for species as for the individual, the 
Species only presenting a larger and 
more permanent type that seems, but 
only seems, to denote greater fostering 
pains on her part. The fallacy here 
expressed is of the same order as that 
contained in the pseudo-learned state- 
ment that though the race is con- 
stantly progressing, man as a unit is 
not advancing at all. There is more 
sound than science in many such sci- 
entific apothegms of the day. Rev. 
John W. Chadwick was among those 
interviewed on this subject, who fe- 
plies that “‘perfection is a receding 
goal,’’ and quotes Browning: 


“*Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do.’’ 


WE heartily commend the follow- 
ing sentiment from our California 
friend, EK. C. L. Browne : 


There is ample room to question the no- 
tion that to die for another or for the truth 
is the highest form of devotion. It may be 
questioned whether it is either the highest 
devotice or wisdom. Sometimes to die is 
quick, simple, and easy ; while to live and 
serve, endure and forbear, without reproach 
or complaint, is a multiplied and long sor- 
row, in which even the highest human love 
is in constant danger of failing. We know 
what a passion for martyrdom raged in the 
early Christian centuries, until that form of 
devotion was sadly cheapened. We know 
that many were martyrs through cowardice, 
as almost every instance of suicide that 
comes to our knowledge in modern life is 
from moral cowardice, practically saying, 
‘‘T can: die it is a moment’s act, but I can 
not live and face my fellowmen and my 
fate.’’ It is similar cowardice, though not 
so ignoble, when one dies in the hope his 
death will relieve, or benefit in some other 
way, those he loves. ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for 
his friends.’’ Buta life is more wisely and 
profitably laid down in useful service, in 
patient forbearance and cheerful self-abne- 
gation, than in an easy and quick death. 


As might be expected, our editorial 
of March roth entitled, ‘‘Has the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence finished its Work?’’ has been 
construed in some quarters as mean- 
ing more and differently than what we 
said or meant to say. Instead of 
deprecating differences and discus- 
sions concerning the best methods of 
work and the truest basis of co-opera- 
tion, we meant to invite and to pro- 
voke such discussion ; and in order to 
secure the fullest and freest exchange 
of opinion, we tried to point out how 
it could be secured without involving 
the rights or enthusiasm of any indi- 
vidual, because there is room for the 
work and the enthusiasm of almost 
any kind of convictions among the 
women of to-day. We think it the 
privilege and the duty of those who 
favor the disbanding of the Women’s 
Conference for either of the alleged 
reasons, to come in full force to the 
May meeting, present their arguments, 
persuade if they can every woman 
present to their views ; though if they 
are successful, the result will be, in 
our opinion, the abandonment of the 
little ship that has perhaps not carried 
much of a crew, but has, for all that, 
kept itself afloat for some dozen years 
or more. Then, if ships can be, said 
to die, this one will die the ‘‘ natural 
death ’’’ that we spoke of as ‘‘ legiti- 
mate.’’ But, ifaftersucha discussion 
there still remains a compact minority 
willing to assume the responsibility of 
keeping the craft afloat, and who 
have faith sufficient for this work, 
we repeat that we see no reason why 
they should not be allowed to do so. 
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There should be no reproaches for 
those who find more congenial work 
elsewhere. The continuance of the 
W. W. U. C. by others would not, in 
any way, deprive those withdrawing 
of their privileges. But the forceful 
disbanding of the W. W. U. C. bya 
small majority vote, would take from 
the hands of some women the only 
religious organization that, as women, 
they can conscientiously or practically 
work in. Why should not these go 
ahead and try it? Atany rate frank 
discussion and a genial recognition of 
the right to differ ought to be the 
glory of the women as it is of the nine- 
teenth century in general. 


THE increasing interest which the 
more thoughtful class of the commu- 
nity are now taking in political ques- 
tions is nowhere better shown than in 
the self-imposed task of the clergyman 
occasionally to make his views on the 
practical affairs of the day known 
from the pulpit. Dr. A. J. Canfield, 
the successor to Mr. Adams in the 
church of St. Paul, Universalist, re- 
cently delivered a discourse on ‘“The 
Secret of Power,’’ in which he took is- 
sue with the prevailing pet supersti- 
tion of our republic that the secret of 
political power lies in numbers alone. 
It is the quality not the number of 
votes that describes the level of a peo- 
ple’s intelligence and morals. ‘“The 
size of things below, the sort of things 
above,’’ Browning puts it. The su- 
premacy of the majority must be held 
the only just basis of a constitutional 
government, says Dr. Canfield; yet 
this does not prevent, but rather often 
leads to the placing of power in the 
hands of the most incapable; a condi- 
tion of affairs that does little to prove 
man’s power of self-government. The 
only thing that can prove this is the 
quality of the votes, not the number. 


LAST week were held the annual 


meetings of the Chicago Central 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. It took two long sessions 


to listen to all the reports of its 
varied and highly commendable activ- 
ities. In the evening of the same day 
Miss Frances Willard expounded in 
her usual forcible manner the ‘‘ Pres- 
ent and Future of the National 
Woman’s Council.’’ The facts of the 
day seem to justify her prophetic 
ardor. It seems to us clear that she is 
right in believing that the road over 
which woman must travel into true 
co-operation and co-partnership with 
man is that of separate organization, 
differentiated activities; not chiefly 
because men are unwilling to grant 
women their rightful position in these 
other administrations, though such 
unwillingness still exists to a degree, 
but because women are as yet incom- 
petent to take such a joint position. 
They are unskilled, and the knowl- 
edge of this fact makes them timid, 
halting and distrustful of self. This 
applies to the problems which the 
western Unitarian women have in 
hand. A very few have no need of 
further training in an exclusively 
woman’s organization, but for the 
majority of women an active separate 
organization will afford opportunity 
for much closer connection with the 
work than they can gain in any other 
way. | 


A PROSPECTUS, setting forth the 
aims and principles of the Theosoph- 
ical Society, has been sent us, in 
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which Theosophy is claimed to be the 
best practical guide in life; on the 
ground, first, that it abolishes the 
cause of all sin and most of the mis- 
ery of life; second, that it teaches that 
every good and evil action shall receive 
its reward or punishment ; third, that 
Theosophy holds every man to be the 
framer of his own destiny. These are all 
ideas of merit, containing much truth, 
but we fail to see wherein they are 
especially distinctive from the ethical 
principles embodied in almost every 
form of liberal faith. Why do not our 
theosophical brethren set up a claim 
to the discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion? It would be about as soundly 
based as many others they so eagerly 
insist on, and the document they 
might send forth, in its behalf, to en- 
lighten and convert the world, would 
be about as useful reading-matter as 
the leaflet before us 


THE closing of the World’s Fair on 
Sunday still continues to elicit discus- 
sion from press and pulpit. One of the 
latest utterances on the subject is that 
of Rev. John Barrows, who bases his 
argument on the old plea of the work- 
ingman’s rights to a quiet Sunday, an 
uninterrupted season of religious rest 
and observance. But what about the 
workingman’s right to the intellectual 
benefits arising from a great exhibi- 
tion of this kind, which he can not 
possibly profit by during the week, to 
any real advantage, without serious 
business loss and hindrance to himself. 
‘The greatest boon the American 
workman has is the American Sun 
day,’’ says Dr. Barrows. We might 
grant this, yet must still ask where- 
in that boon would be lessened by 
opening the doors of our libraries, art 
galleries, and other like places of re- 
sort, for the free use of those who can 
not adequately profit by them during 
the week. Dr. Barrows and others 
who think as he does on this question, 
are prompted by a humane desire to 
defend the workingman to the weekly 
rest of Sunday, but what the work- 
ingman needs even more than the 
right to such a rest, is the opportu- 
nity to rest in the right way, to bene- 
fit by other means of entertainment 
and physical recuperation than those 
afforded in the saloon, to profit by all 
those sources of higher enjoyment and 
culture open to the rich man all the 
week. 
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The Farmers’ Movement. 


W. A. Peffar, the United States 
senator elect from Kansas, has an in- 
teresting article in the Cosmopoli/an 
for April entitled ‘‘ The Farmers’ Al- 
liance.’’ The senator writes clearly 
and from the inside. He traces the 
growth of this movement from the be- 
ginning and brings clearly to the 
front these significant fact: 

1. That the present ‘‘ Farmers’ Al- 
liance’’ is the legitimate outgrowth 
of various organizmg efforts and ten- 
dencies that have been at work ever 
since the war. 

2. That some of the most potent 
aud formative tributaries to this pres- 
ent stream have come from the south. 
Consequently it is less exposed to 
sectional antagonism and to the ani- 
mosities that arise from bitter mem- 
ories than almost any general,social or 
political organization in the country. 

3. That while it has escaped much 
of the boisterousness, swagger and 
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intemperance characterizing the so- 
called labor organizations in our large 
cities, it still is a part of that co-oper- 
ative movement among the toiling, 
that surely makes for, the new age 
which Herbert Spencer has named 
the ‘‘industrial’’. age as_ distin- 
guished from the ‘‘ military,’’ or even 
the commercial. 


4. That the present condition of 
the farmers of this country is deplor- 
able, bordering ever upon the pathet- 
ic. Their lands are mortgaged to 
capitalists who extort a rate of inter- 
est quite out of proportion with the 
earning power of the money, when ap- 
plied to agriculture. At present the 
farmer works the longest hours, with 
the fewest privileges and the most un- 
certain income, of any of the sober, 
diligent and intelligent toilers to be 
found in America. 


Does this article and kindred lit- 
erature point to another tact, that its 
egress into politics is perhaps the 
‘handwriting on the wall’’ which 
numbers the days of the old parties, 
which will compel a readjustment of 
political problems and a redistribution 
of voters along other lines than those 
represented by the historic questions 
which in the past have divided the 
Republicans and the Democrats? It 
is hard to read Mr. Peffar’s essay and 
see how his questions can be decided 
by any party vote. They are ques- 
tions about which Republicans among 
themselves, and Democrats among 
themselves, must inevitably divide. 
If the farmers can force these ques- 
tions upon the American people, irre- 
spective and independent of party 
lines, they will do a great and needed 
work. Itis not an uncommon thing 
to hear in these days just preceding 
local elections, a candidate, as we are 
bound to believe, declare himself, in 
good faith, in favor of all the good 
things in the way, of righteous gov- 
ernment, civil service reform, low 
taxes, etc., and then wind up with 
the assurance, ‘‘ Lastly, my friends, 
Iam first, last and always a Repub- 
lican,’’ or, ascase may be, ‘‘ a Demo- 
Sega ae ‘*T cast my fortunes in 
with the party and pledge myself to 
its support and interests.’’ How long 
it will be VLefore the inconsistency of 
the two parts of this typical speech 
become apparent to ‘‘the intelligent 
voter ’’ remains to be seen. But that 
it will some day become apparent we 
have faith to believe, and so, as a new 
element in politics, a redistributing 
force, we welcome the Farmers’ Al- 
liance. We urge upon the farm- 
ers to study well its claims, and 
we trust that they may be able 
to escape the partisanship and vio- 
lent distemper which has sometimes 
characterized other labor  organ- 
izations. They must remember that 
the lines of labor are ever shifting, and 
that it is not toil alone but intelligent 
toil that calls for praise. 


A more modest but none the less 
significant sign of the times, and one 
perhaps more important tothe farmer, 
is the prize essay in the same maga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘ Farm Life,’’ by Jennie 
E. Hooker, a Hoosier girl, a farmer’s 
daughter, in which she pleads ear- 
nestly for good books, good music and 
the good manners that go with culture 
in the farm home. 


She would ‘‘teach girls that there 
is a place on the farm for them.’’ She 
says further that ‘‘ an hour each day 
spent in reading some of the standard 
works will lift the toiling creature’s 
thought out of the rut into which 
she has gradually butsteadily drifted.’’ 

The two articles taken together 
must lead to more thoughtful consid- 
eration of the questions involved, and 
we trust will increase a cheerful 
hope in the near coming of a better 
day. 


MEN fail but man succeeds.—W. 
D. Howells. 


Prescriptive and Non-Prescriptive 
Churches. 


It is hard to reconcile the views 
held and declared on the _ recent 
church trial in Cleveland. Itisa 
question of ethics where equally good 
men take opposite sides, At the 
same time the preponderance of sympa- 
thy, certainly, if judged by the sec- 
ular press, seems to be on the side of 
the man suspended for heresy, rather 
than on that of the church. Perhaps 
this comes from that instinctive inter- 
est in the ‘‘under dog in the fight’”’ 
which many feel; or it is a single man 
warring with a great corporation; or, 
theological doctrines of any sort have 
come to be a matter of indifference; 
or those in question are outgrown. 

But the case is not a simple one. 
The dogmatic or ‘‘established’’ 
church has a written constitution and 
laws. The officers and authorities of 
such a church are sworn to support 
it, are solemnly pledged to its loyal 
defense, and must hand it over to 
their successors if they can, unim- 
paired in its orthodoxy. Now, all 
the talk in the world about the prev- 
alence of constitutions and statutes 
that are a dead letter and overridden 
in the practice of, secular governments, 
will not exonerate the religious be- 
liever from the obligation of fidelity to 
the acknowledged or fundamental arti- 
cles of his faith. Laws which are a 
dead letter should be expunged from 
the rules of all institutions ; but they 
may be left without harm in the legis- 
lation of a state, when compared with 
the effect they have in an instrument 
or declaration of religious faith, where 
the whole scheme is involved or re- 
volved or reviewed in every season of 
pious self-examination, perhaps in 
every act or service of worship. 

Politics has come to be thought of 
as the science of duplicity. Laws 
made by lawyers only need sharper 
lawyers to make them null and void. 
But religion has been called ‘‘ the 
science of sincerity’’; andany evasion, 
indirectness or shuffling in the conduct 
of the church seems unworthy the 
cause for which it was founded. 

Yet to avoid this appearance of pre- 
varication, or the temptation to practice 
ingenious methods of making the lan- 
guage of creeds mean more or less 
than it plainly says, the doubtful 
phraseology, or the outgrown article 
must be expunged. There is no other 
way to save tender consciences, or 
to hold religion up to its own standard, 
or, in short, to keep any form of faith 
alive. 

Of course the first question of the 
ecclesiastic (and for that matter his 
last question) when such a plan is 
proposed is, ‘‘ //f we begin where shall 
we stop?’ That is the question, to- 
day, which confronts not only the 
Episcopal Church and the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly, but every church that 
carries limiting and _ prescriptive 
phraseology in its covenants and con- 
fessions. Rightly enough, moreover, 
is the ecclesiastic alarmed at the 
thought, when he considers the prev- 
alence of modern doubt and denial, 
which have already eaten so into the 
beliefs of the past. And beyond any 
conception of his will these changes 
run. For the time is coming when 
the confessions and covenants which 
we know will altogether cease toattract 
honest and intelligent and reverent 
men; the vague and metaphorical sym- 
bolism of an Augustinian theology will 
be useless save as a relic of history ; 
and it will be found that all that is 
needful or valuable for setting forth the 
policy of the true church or the aims of 
the devout life may be stated in purely 
secular language. It is yet to be seen 
that as the constant order of nature is 
to our thought diviner than any mira- 
cle, though performed by Jesus him- 
self, so secular speech, rather than 
‘‘ sacred phrases,’’ is the truly divine 
language. The marks of its divinity 


are those falsely claimed for the doc- 
trines of the Holy Catholic Church. 
It has the characteristics of univer- 
sality. Secular language is simply 
common language, which all use, be- 
cause all understand. Because com- 
mon, itis not therefore unclean. It 
is essential and alive ; while ‘‘ sacred ’’ 
words, theological terms, are remote 
from our constant thought, are tech- 
nical, figurative, charged with double 
or many meanings, so that over them 
break out all our contentions. Only 
when that institution which has the 
deepest interests of religion at heart, 
consents to state the terms of its fel- 
lowship in secular language, translates 
its dark metaphors into plain daily 
speech, reduces its dogmas to common 
sense, will union and honesty and 
peace and power perch on its banner. 

This does not mean that all the 
imagery and poetry and symbolism of 
religion and worship are to be held in 
suspicion or abolished. Indeed, it 
would be one step toward gaining for 
it its proper recognition and place. 
But it does mean that mysteries and 
metaphors have no place in the funda- 
mental statement of our religious pur- 
poses. It does mean that we should 
use language in a bond of union for 
holier living, so simple, so little need- 
ing further definition, that no strength 
is hereafter to be wasted, and no dif- 
ferences are to be generated over our 
misunderstanding as to what our basis 
of fellowship meant. 


Hereafter the free church, the inde- 
pendent church, the non-sectarian or 
non-prescriptive church will stand on 
the secular basis; will write the terms 
of its fellowship not in theological but 
in human words; notin some exclu- 
sive or excluding, but in the universal 
language. i. 
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The system of these churches [ Uni- 
tarian] is without exception purely 
Congregational. Not one of them 
acknowledges in the least degree the 
authority of any central or superior 
organization. And the acknowledged 
Unitarianism of individual men has 
not been affected by their relations to 
collective organizations. Dr. Bellows, 
who was never happy when he was 
not organizing something or some- 
body, and Dr. Furness, to whom all 
organization was intolerable, were 
equal in their Unitarian standing. If 
at any time the American Unitarian 
Association of the National Confer- 
ence should adopt a statement of 
belief, those Unitarians who could 
not accept such a statement would be 
just as good Unitarians as they are 
now, and better than their statement- 
making friends. The most of a creed 
attempted of late years is the expres- 
sion ‘‘Lord and Master, Jesus Christ,’’ 
in the preamble to the National Con- 
ference adopted in 1865. But even 
so much is declared by an article of 
the constitution to express only the 
views of the majority who placed it 
there, the most of whom are now 
in heaven. The most simple and 
straightforward statement of our Uni- 
tarian position is that of the Western 
Unitarian Conference which welcomes 
to its fellowship all who desire to work 
with it for righteousness and truth and 
love, and then publishes a statement 
of ‘‘ things commonly believed among 
us,’’ without any pretense that they 
are equally believed by all. This is 
precisely the position of the National 
Conference, but that the latter puts 
the cart before the horse,—the doc- 
trine (and not much of that) before 
the principle. This freedom of the 
churches and of individual belief is, 
of course, unequally attractive to dif- 
ferent men; but, with occasional 
grumblings and protestations, it is the 
characteristic freedom of the Unitarian 
body.—/ohn W. Chadwick. 
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Most people seek the deep slumber 
of a decided opinion.— Arthur Helps. 
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Men and Things. | 


WILLIAM SPROWLES of Charlotte, N. C., 
who applied for a federal pension in 1881, 
received word last week that it had been 

ranted. It will be of no use to him, as he 
died the next day after the news came to 
him. 


DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, the popular 
preacher-writer of the West, has in hand a 
new book nearly ready for publication. Its 
scope is indicated in its title, ‘“‘Who Wrote 
the Bible ??’—a book intended to give to the 
masses frankly and fully the sure results of 
the higher criticism. 


COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
SON, at sixty-seven, is said to be doing as 
much literary work as a young man at 
thirty; everything which comes from his pen 
is carefully finished. A correspondent for 
the press says he is probably one of the old- 
est authors not steadily at the desk but with 
editorial connections and accepting outside 
commissions. 


THE Daily Telegraph, Kalamazoo, prints 
a discourse by Rev. Marian Murdock on 
‘‘Experimental Religion,’’ in which religion 
is defined as ‘‘a sense of the Supreme in 
little things—a recognition of the infinite 
value of life along all the lines—a divine 
effort to be true and trustworthy, a sublime 
strength under trial, a devout sympathy for 
suffering, a mever-ceasing yearning for 
light.”’ 


A BIOGRAPHY of James Freeman Clarke 
will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., comprising an autobiography and 
extracts from his diary and correspondence; 
also a chapter on Dr. Clarke’s anti-slavery 
work, by Rev. Samuel May, a brief contri- 
bution by Col. Higginson, the whole edited 
and supplemented with an essay by Edward 
Everett Hale and containing a fine portrait 
of Dr. Clarke. 


Or the thirteen competing architects, all 
women, for the Woman’s World’s Fair build 
ing, Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston, 
won the prize of $1,000, and her plans were 
selected by the committee as the most stita- 
ble. The second in merit was also a Boston 
woman, Miss Lois L. Howe, who received 
the second prize of $500, the third being 
awarded to Miss Laura Hayes, of Chicago, 
the private secretary of Mrs. Palmer, the 
president of the Board of Lady Managers. 


A SKETCH in clay and plaster of the statue 
of Charlotte Cushman to be erected by sub- 
scription in Central park, New York, has 
been completed by Jonathan Scott Hartley. 
Miss Cushman is represented as Lady Mac- 
beth at the moment when she is goading 
her husband to the murder. We think the 
choice of subject here made not a pleasant 
one, nor one that does the greatest honor 
either to Miss Cushman or the art she so 
grandly represented. 


Count TOLSTOI is said to be finishing a new 
book called ‘‘Life.’’ He allows himself to 
write but two hours daily, giving the rest 
of the time to physical toil. ‘Every morning 
he rises at five, and after a hasty breakfast 
of tea, home-made bread, and cheese, 
sweeps away the snow from his garden and 
then settles down with his fellow-colonists 
to make boots. At noon the household 
dine off vegetable soup, tea, and home- 
brewed beer. In the afternoon lecturing 
and writing fill up the time, and the count 
sends everybody to bed early. 


“OVER 100 tools and processes which are 
marvels of ingenuity and scientific knowl- 
edge,’’ says the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat, 
‘have been invented by safe burglars. A 
recent burglar’s outfit, captured by the 
police, consisted of a little giant knob- 
breaker, a diamond drill and a high explo- 
sive of the nature of dynamite, but put up 
in the form of a powder. It would open the 
strongest bank safe in a half-hour, and with- 
out noise enough to disturb people in the 
next house, while the entire outfit could be 
carried in the pockets of an ordinary coat.” 


THE New York Sum says: ‘‘The number 
of persons who wear eyeglasses is astonish- 
ing; the number of children wearing them is 
appalling. A large proportion of the pupils 
in the higher classes of the public schools 
are obliged to wear glasses, particularly in 
the girls’ schools.’’ It counts flickering 
gaslight, long hours of reading and study, 
badly-lighted class rooms, and the spread 
of the reading habit among the causes of 
the trouble, quoting from an oculist who 
says: ‘‘ We are all taking up the habit of 
reading, but the habit is so new with the 
masses that they have not learned how to 
do it without damaging their sight.’’ 


As MR. BARRET?T’S death occurred only two 
or three nights after his appearance on the 
stage of the Broadway Theatre, it had the 
appearance of great suddenness, yet by 4 
few who knew the actor best it was regarded 
as a question of only a short time. The 
physicians who performed the operation on 
his neck a year ago, told Mrs. Barrett, that 
the trouble would be fatal in the end, and 
that her husband was unlikely to live longer 
than a year. Mr. Barrett did not know this, 
as it was felt that the knowledge would dis- 
quiet his nerves, and hasten the end. 
Neither did Mr. Booth know it, and ‘his 
partner’s death was, therefore, a greater 
shock to him than to Mrs. Barrett. 
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Jesus the Christ. 


The perfect flower of all the ages, 
The product of the saints and sages ; 
In him we have the perfect Son, 
In him we see the victory won, 
The Jesus of historic lore, 
How can we ever ask for more ? 
In war, in tumult and in strife 
He is the way, the truth, the life. 
Not the God deified and slain, 
And risen from the tomb again ; 
But human brother that we see, 
Walking the shores of Galilee ; 
And saying unto every one, 
Eternal life is now begun. 
J. A. ROBINSON. 


Unitarianism and the Ethical 
Movement. 


Will you permit me through your 
columns to add a few thoughts which 
have occurred to me in reading: vari- 
ous letters that have appeared in your 
paper on the points of agreement and 
difference between Unitarianism and 
the Ethical Movement? It has often 
perplexed me why this latter under- 
taking should be so misunderstood 
when the lecturers have endeavored 
to be so explicit. Why does the 
question so constantly come to us, 
‘‘What do you believe ?’’ when we 
have said so positively that we are not 
working for the purpose of establish- 
ing any particular belief, or view 
about the ‘‘Bible,’’ ‘‘Immortality’’ or 
‘‘God.’’ It appears constantly to be 
assumed that we are a new sect and 
therefore are called upon to explain 
the shades of difference in opinion 
between ourselves and the other 
churches. My only way for account- 
ing for this circumstance would be, 
that we men have shown that we are 
actuated by the same intense religious 
fervor, that we appear to display 
the peculiar zeal and enthusiasm, 
such as was formerly exhibited only 
by the clergy,—and so for that reason 
that we must be actuated by certain 
special beliefs on the problems of 
theology. It is true, we do have the 
spirit of religion, but there is a 
great difference between this spirit 
and the special object toward which it 
may display itself. The fact is we 
have shifted this feeling in ourselves 
in an altogether different direction. 
The religious spirit existed before the 
creeds; it is innate in the human being; 
it might have exhibited itself had 
there never been a theology. 

At the present day it would be 
practically valueless to ask most in- 
dividuals, churches or religious so- 
cieties what they do believe or think 
on such questions. Human thought 
is in such a state of flux on these 
matters just now, in the period of 
transition, that it is impossible ac- 
curately to determine or to express 
Opinions on such issues. Neither 
a church nor an individual can at 
this moment elaborate views in a 
formula or creed. Every effort of the 
kind seems more confused than the 
preceding. The great misfortune is 
simply that so many men /¢hink they 
can do this when we discover they 
can not. We stand waiting to see 
what science may give us and what of 
absolute knowledge it may disclose. 
We only make it worse by trying to 
settle the subject in a hurry. 

There is but one way to penetrate to 
a man’s real opinions at the present 
day, and that is by uncovering the 
Whole tendency of his nature. We 
can do this far better by observing his 
conduct and his feelings, than by ask- 
ing him for .his convictions. Most 
nen can not give an account of them- 
selves in this direction. This very 
Circumstance should lead every one to 
be cautious not to sum up any person’s 
attitude or effort, by certain special 
utterances or expressions of convic- 
tions. What is true in this case of in- 


dividuals is equally a fact with regard 
to churches, societies and all social 
and religious movements. They ought 


to be judged and understood, not by 
their creed but by their tendency. We 
come to know a man by living with 
him, having personal relations with 
him, and so gradually discovering 
how he feels and acts. This is pre- 
cisely the case with religious socie- 
ties and with the church. We get at 
their tendency, we learn what they 
stand for, not by any statement of 
principles, but by listening to their 
leaders for a certain period of time, 
by observing how they act and what 
they do, where lies the stress of their 
efforts. The question is, not what 
Unitarianism or the Ethical Move- 
ment are thinking, what abstract doc- 
trine they put forward, but what they 
are doing, what is the prevailing 
spirit of the utterance of their plat- 
form or pulpit, and where lies the 
direction of their feeling and enthu- 
siasm. 

Now for my part, speaking as one of 
these lecturers, I am as conscious of 
a unity of spirit, a definiteness and 
harmony of direction in our whole 
group as anethical fraternity, as I am 
that there is a unity of spirit and pur- 
pose in any one individual of the 
number. Yet it would be quite im- 
possible for me to express this spirit in 
a few words, to lay it down in princi- 
ples, any more than it would be easy 
for me to define and explain in that 
way the whole character, spirit or 
tendency of any one man. We men 
may differon a multitude of points. 
Anv one listening to us in a discussion 
might assume that we were all ajar, 
because we hold our personal opinions 
with such intensity. Nevertheless we 
know our bond of unity, because we 
feel it, although we do not talk about 
it; and we work together just because 
we are conscious that this unity of 
spirit and purpose does exist. We 
can not say in precise terms such and 
such is our attitude; we have no 
formula or exact panacea by which to 
solve all problems or heal all woes and 
tribulations. We can only say that 
as a movement we have now been in 
existence fifteen years, and have done 
a little work. On thestrength of that 
small effort we can simply add to our 
friends: ‘‘Come and listen; try it for 
yourselves; see whether you can feel 
this spirit which has united us as a 
Fraternity, and whether it can give to 
you the same help and enthusiasm that 
it has given to us.’’ 

Judged from this standpoint it is 
possible to see certain definite con- 
trasts between the Ethical Movement 
and Unitarianism. It is not a ques- 
tion of what they say on any par- 
ticular question; it is simply the 
spirit or tendency which they display. 
The contrast is noticeable in the 
difference between the education of 
these lecturers, and that of the clergy. 
Where lies the stress in the theological 
seminary, even of Unitarianism? Will 
it not be for example on the nature of 
God, the true historic conception of 
Jesus and the Bible, the develop- 
ment of the church, the Evolution of 
Doctrines, or Comparative 
ions? Now what has been the line 
of study and education of these Ethical 
lecturers? It has been precisely in 
the contrary direction. Philosophic 
thought and its history in all its 
various aspects as a background, in- 
stead of theology; evolution of ethical 
theories rather than that of religion. 
Logic, the laws of human thought 
and the criteria of judgment, instead 
of speculations about ,the universe. 
But more than all, Political Science, 
Economics and Social Problems in- 
stead of views about Jesus or the 
Bible. This does not imply that both 
the clergy and Ethical lecturers do 
not to a certain extent make a study 
of all these problems and aspects of 
human thought. It is a question of 
degree or emphasis. The test whether 
my inference is not correct will be 
seen from the class of subjects treated 
by these lecturers and by the clergy. 


Relig-. 


The Ethical Movement, as I under- 
stand .it, is saturated with the con- 
viction that it is more important at 
the present time to reform and elevate 
men’s ideas about justite, than to do 
the same with reference to their opin- 
ions about God. 

The church, however rationalistic 
and broad it may endéavor to be, is 
more or less dictated by an inherited 
tendency. While you keep the old 
forms you can not get dway from the 
old spirit. Theology has been the in- 
spiring factor in the history of the 
church; it has made, shaped and 
moulded its institutions. Unitarian- 
ism is saturated with it, and displays 
the spirit constantly, as it appears to 
me,—although it may use the pronoun 
‘it,’’ instead of ‘‘Him,’’ and talk 
about the ‘‘Universe’’ rather than 
about ‘‘God.’’ 

It is possible to judge, at least to 
some extent, of the Ethical Movement 
by what its leaders are doing in addi- 
tion to their Sunday lectures in various 
cities. What are their direct efforts? 
What, for example, is Dr. Coit doing 
in London? Studying the working 
classes, investigating trades unions, 
being one of the number to distribute 
food among the starving people in the 
famous ‘‘dock strike,’’ becoming ac- 
quainted with the leaders in socialism, 
endeavoring to infuse ethical aspira- 
tions into these practical ideals. What 
was the work of Mr. Weston in Phila- 
delphia? It was to start clubs among 
workingmen, arouse in them higher 
aspirations toward a more perfected 
self, larger conceptions of complete 
manhood. We all are acquainted 
with Mr. Salter’s work for the Bureau 
of Justice in Chicago, the Economic 
Conferences, and his Young Men’s 
Union for the study of the Social Prob- 
lems. Prof. Adler’s efforts are too 
well known in New York to need any 
explanation. Mr. Mangasarian is 
just starting similar work in Harlem. 
These facts are mentioned in regard 
to the efforts of various leaders, not in 
order to display what they are doing, 
because the sum of it all practically is 
very little indeed, but in order to give 
an indication of the direction of the 
work. This might be assumed to be 
merely charitable activity. But as I 
understand it, it is something entirely 
different. Their philanthropic efforts 
are usually in the direction of educa- 
tion, so as to look for the time, though 
far distant, when charity will no 
longer be necessary. Charity is done 
by the churches. The Roman Catho- 
lic church takes the lead in that and 
probably always will, and does it with 
a splendor and a spirit that we can not 
equal or rival. It is not simply a 
question of inducing men to help one 
another; what we are striving for is 
the effort to establish higher ethical 
ideals, purer social aspirations,—in a 
word, to elevate and purify the stand- 
ard of justice. When we talk about 
books, or writers, or have literary 
clubs, we do not do it, as I under- 
stand, for the sake of culture or higher 
education; we make the study with 
definite reference to human conduct. 
We prefer those writers as, for exam- 
ple, Emerson, Morley, or George Eliot, 
whose words bear definitely on human 
relations, and give us Suggestions as 
to the aim and purpos¢ of human ac- 
tion. It is culture strictly within the 
sphere of ethics, for which we are 
striving. When we ‘have literary 
clubs we do it not as an education for 
the mind but for the character. 

The Ethical Movement may be said 
to have started the religious problem 
de novo, from the very foundations. It 
has no inherited spirit back of it as an 
organization, save the tendency in all 
human nature. This to my mind is 
what gives it itsvalue, and distin- 
guishes it from being a new sect. It 
begifls once more back at the origin 
where the problem of religion began. 
It takes one of the two aspects of that 


problem, that of ethics, and seeks to 


keep that line distinct and to work 
in that special direction. I am not 
writing this in antagonism to Unitari- 
anism. I simply wished to draw the 
lines of distinction. For my own part 
it appears to me that the two organiza- 
tions should go on, and should exist 
in the same cities. I have suggested 
to friends, again and again, to go one 
Sunday to the church, and another 
Sunday toour Ethical Society. The 
church can inspire them in the direc- 
tion of theism, and arouse their relig- 
ious emotions in that sphere; we will 
endeavor to do it for them in the direc- 
tion of ethics. It appears to me im- 
possible that the latter sphere ever 
can receive due recognition from the 
church. The organization can not 
escape its inherited tendencies. It 
does appear to me as a mistake for 
that reason to speak of ‘‘Ethical Uni- 
tarianism.’’ That church had its very 
origin in the strife of clarifying men’s 
ideas about God. It lives, I believe, 
in the enthusiasm aroused by that 
struggle, and its work is not yet done. 
The purer it can establish that idea, 
the more it can elevate it above ordi- 
nary humanism, the more grateful the 
world will ever be for Unitarianism. 
This, it strikes me, must be its func- 
tion, just as it appears to me that the 
work of our movement must be to 
serve the same purpose within the 
sphere of ethics. But when you com- 
bine the two, the tendency appears to 
me to be to encourage a confusion of 
thought that is almost inextricable, 
and tends to paralyze action. In that 
case the one is quite sure to override 
and subordinate the other. The in- 
herited spirit will control. The ten- 
dencies are to a certain extent distinct, 
and they should be kept separate. 

Whether the Ethical Movement at 
the present day can succeed is another 
question. That may depend on 
whether the world is ripe for it. But 
that sometime in the future it is to bea 
tremendous agency in shaping history 
and human ideals, for my part I never 
doubt. What Prof. Adler is doing just 
now in his plan fora ‘‘Summer School 
of Philosophy’’ is practically, it seems 
to me, in the line of what we want. 
Here it may be possible for men to re- 
ceive another kind of religious educa- 
tion, come in contact with the new 
tendency. By this means they may 
be able to carry their religious fervor 
over into the problems of economics, 
social ideals, political institutions, 
purer, firmer and more lastingly bind- 
ing relations in the family, as well as 
higher efforts in the personal life. In 
such a school religion and theology 
need not predominate, but should blend 
with the rest. They can receive at such 
an institution an education which will 
leave intact in themselves the old re- 
ligious fervor, but allow them to es- 
Cape in part the influence of the 
inherited tendency ofthe church. By 
that means it may be possible in the 
future, through the ages to come, for 
Ethical Society and Church to work 
side by side and live on forever as ed- 
ucational institutions. 


W. L. SHELDON, 
Lecturer of the E-thical Society of St. Louts. 


ACATION TOUR FOR 1891, 

A personally conducted tour of England, Scot- 

_ land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and France, embracing the Wagner 
Music Festival at Beyreuth. Leaving New York, June 
27, returningAug.3o0. Cost of tour of 65 days, $500. For 
articulars address, Dr. T. H. Sherwood, rto1o 22d 


t., N. W.Washington, D. C. 
MiSSOU REALTY. We make investments for 
non-residents where 25 per cent to 100 
r centcan be realized in the next year. Lots from 
100, and acreage $10 upwards. City and country prop- 
erties improved and unimproved. Ranches, farm, gar- 
den, fruit, coal lands and mining properties. Corre- 
spond with us. STODDARD & LOW and GEO. F. 
BROOKS, Missoula, Mont. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ioan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.), Prineipa . 


SCHOOL GIRLS ovo Work | light. “Outie only 10 
cents. Address The Westera W orid, Chicago, 
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Church Hooy Pulpit. a 


The Re-forming Power of Man. 


READ BY REV. MARIAN MURDOCK BEFORE THE 
LADIES’ LIBRARY CLUB AT KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN, FEB. 23, I8QI. 

What are we here for? what is the 
object of life? are questions every day 
asked and variously answered. But 
whatever our theories of life and 
human destiny may be, this can hardly 
be denied, that humanity is here to 
re-create, to re-form, to re-make the 
materials given by nature. The prog- 
ress of life isa process of working 
over raw materials in all directions. 
Nature works over her materials in 
most wonderful ways, and transfers 
them to man for his use. Animaland 
vegetable products are, by the re-form- 
ing power of man, converted into food 
and clothing. Wheat is converted 
into flour, flour into bread, bread into 
brain and muscle. Cotton and wool 
are turned into cloth, cloth into cloth- 
ing, and clothing back again into 
fabrics of use and beauty. Little by 
little all the elements and substances of 
nature come under man’s re-making 
power. The chemicals in the labora- 
tory are re-combined, the ore of the 
mountains is utilized, the wealth of 
forests is worked over in innumerable 
ways, the powers of the air are con- 
trolled, the elements are transmuted 
into thought. Says Emerson: ‘‘ We 
had letters to send ; couriers could not 
go fast enough nor far enough, broke 
their wagons, foundered their horses; 
bad roads in spring, snow-drifts in 
winter, heat in summer. But we 
found that the air and earth were full 
of electricity, always going our way, 
just the way we wanted to send. Would 
he carry a message? Just as lief as 
not; would carry it in no time. Only 
one doubt occurred, one staggering 
objection ;—he had no carpet-bag, no 
visible pockets, no hands, not so much 
asa mouth to carry a letter. But 
after much thought and many experi- 
ments we managed to meet the con- 
ditions, and to fold the letter up in 
such invisible, compact form in those 
invisible pockets of his, never wrought 
by needle and thread,—and it went 
like a charm.’’ So this material 
world is utilized and worked over in 
countless ways by the human hand 
and mind; in the food we eat, in the 
clothes we wear, in all the utensils 
and implements and mechanical won- 
ders of our complex and curious civil- 
ization. And thisre-forming process 
is not confined to the material world. 
It goes on in the world of thought 
and feeling as well. Opinion is 
worked over into precept, precept into 
character. Of what value would be 
all the golden precepts if they were 
not coined into life? Thought has its 
fulfillment only when it is worked 
over into deed. Knowledge, to be use- 
ful, must be transformed into action. 
Thought, too, is. re-combined into 
thought. Worked over, assimilated 
in the mind, it becomes, as it were, a 
new creation. We are having from 
time to time, new combinations of 
ideas, as in the chemical world. Each 
mind makes over and re-forms the 
thought of other minds, or makes new 
combinations; and if the fullness of 
the law be carried out,transforms ideas 
into action. Matthew Arnold tells us 
that ‘‘the powerful application of 
ideas to life’’ makes the highest 
poetry ; it makes also the highest 
prophecy, the highest religion, the 
highest character. 

This wonderful transference of 
activities, then, is our province, as it 
is that of nature. Weare not made to 
stand outside of that greatest scientific 
law of modern times, the law of the 


conservation of energy, the persistence 


of force. Our mission, with that of 
nature, is the transference of power. 
We are here, as children of God,to be 
re-makers of our own and the world’s 
life. ‘‘ We are here,’’ as some one 


has well said, ‘‘to turn our day, our 
strength, our thought, our affection 
into some product which shall remain 
as the visible sign of our power.’’ 
This is the office of life, to re-make it 
in innumerable ways, and by innu- 
merable means. 

Now it is easy to see that there is 
no real happiness, no genuine success 
outside of this God-ordained office of 
our being. Living is in a certain 
large sense a failure, unless we are— 
though in ever so small a way— 
makers and creators. Nowhere is 
this creative tendency more apparent 
than in the life of a child. From very 
babyhood it shows a desire to make 
something, to do something, and so 
breaks the toys, tears the books and 
papers and shows unmistakably that 
it means to be occupied. Its wish to 
destroy is only the germ of its wish 
tocreate. It isfirst an iconoclast and 
then a builder. It seizes a handful 
of dough at the first opportunity; it is 
eager to make over the first thing at 
hand, if it be only mud, into some 
tangible shape. It cries for the scis- 
sors or pencil or knife or hammer, or 
any instrument with which it can do 
something. If the child is encour- 
aged in these directions, if aid and 
opportunity are given it, it is quite 
sure to be started upon a useful and 
happy road. But if it be frowned 
upon and discouraged, if it have no 
lessons or helps in the line of its 
tastes, if it be set down as a trouble- 
some nuisance with its every attempt 
to do or to form something, it will 
soon be made reckless and indifferent 
and idle. The restless brain and hand 
must be furnished with material or 
there is unrest and disorder and mis- 
chief of many kinds. Thestreet boys 
of the cities and towns, those who are 
always out at unwise hours, are 
usually either those who have no 
homes, or those who are not employed 
in useful and helpful ways at home. 
Alas for the mother and father who, 
to avoid noise and trouble, allow their 
boy to spend his evenings upon the 
street. There are countless ways to 
civilize, to make gentle, to humanize 
and instruct and entertain and educate, 
all within the home itself. There are 
books and art and games; there are 
all sorts of industrial contrivances for 
home use; there are knives and saws 
and planes, tools of all sorts. A little 
money expended in this way to keep 
the boy or girl pleasantly and _ profit- 
ably occupied, will save many a sigh 
in after years, and develop many an 
otherwise dormant faculty. I wonder 
that there are not more tool-chests and 
work-benches in our houses. Here 
are children all around us longing for 
hammers and saws and planes. Queen 
Victoria had a carpenter-shop in her 
palace, and the young princes could 
do all sorts of manual work. I will 
not say that it has saved the Prince 
of Wales, but I have no doubt that 
the plan has been productive of much 
good. How many scoldings, how 
much nervousness, how much rest- 
lessness and rebellion might be 
saved if mothers and fathers would 
recognize the wants of boys and girls 
for some creative work. Let them 
learn to make something, whether it 
be in flour or cloth or wood or clay, 
for the table or the house or the farm, 
or for their own use or convenience. 
We talk of genius and talent and 
ability as if they were ever something 
apart and far off from our little world. 
But ‘‘ genius,’’ says George Eliot, ‘‘is 
only a great capacity for discipline;’’ 
and I affirm that there are artists 
sculptors, painters, artisans, authors, 
inembryo all around us. It issimply 
that we do not know how to develop 
them. Many will find their own 
material in the home, the shop, the 
office, the farm, to work upon. Others 
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tors’ clay, or a pile of sand? Why do 
we not furnish tools or drawing uten- 
sils or books, or anything, to these 
restless youths who spend their even- 
ings out because they can not occupy 
themselves at home? Why? Because 
we have not yet learned to give the 
most careful and serious thought to 
these things. Or because it costs a 
little more money or care or trouble 
to-day. But alas! it may cost a great 
deal more in that sad to-morrow when 
the boy is a man, poorly equipped, or 
perhaps unfitted for anything that is 
useful or honorable, not because 
nature unfitted him, but because no 
one tilled the ground, because no one 
aided nature in doing what she could. 
We hear parents say often, ‘‘ I wish I 
had a place for my children to work 
in, or play in.’’ And yet there is 
frequently only the wish. There are 
rooms for everything else in a home, 
rooms for company, rooms closed and 
unoccupied week after week waiting 
for occasional guests, rooms for flowers, 
rooms for smoking; but no room for 
the tools and toys, no room for the 
implements of all kinds, the paper, 
the scissors, the saw and plane, the 
work-bench, the battery, the ropes 
and rigging, anything and everything 
which the boy or girl loves to experi- 
ment with, and is scolded for keeping 
in the way. We literally drive chil- 
dren into the street, or into idleness or 
indifference or incompetency,or worse, 
by making them feel that there is no 
room for the materials they are eager 
to work up, no place in the home for 
litter or noise or buzzing experiments 
of any kind. Homes, as a rule, are 
not made for children, they are made 
for grown up people, for zs it not 
usually a secondary consideration as 
to the manner in which children are 
to be instructed and entertained when 
houses are fitted up? We must 
arraign society for its deplorable 
thoughtlessness and indifference in 
these directions. We are willing 
enough to clothe and feed and play 
with the little people, but we have 
not yet shown our willingness and our 
wisdom in training and guiding them, 
in studying their peculiar tendencies 
and talents, in giving them opportu- 
nity to grow in mind and soul as in 
body. 

It is quite true that parents, even if 
they are willing, are often unable to 
do what they would to utilize the ac- 
tivities of their children, to turn their 
restless energies into some useful, cre- 
ative channel. And so they are 
turned instead aimlessly into the 
street, all their powers wasted that 
might one day do such valuable ser- 
vice for society. And in such cases 
society must bear the blame and so- 
ciety must suffer the penalty. For 
the public has not only a right, but a 
duty in these matters. It is the right, 
it is the duty of society, not only to 
protect itself but to see that every in- 
dividual has as far as possible, oppor- 
tunities for growth, and this zs self- 
protection. The time will come, 
when if not the parent, then the state 
itself, with a new and far more en- 
lightened Spartan rule, will allow no 
boy or girl to grow up in idleness or 
ignorance. The time will come when 
every community will furnish a place 
where its idle or rebellious boys or 
girls will be housed for instruction 
and entertainment, in the line of their 
capacities. ‘The great problem is how 
to gather the children in any and 
every community, too restless, too 
willful, too indifferent to be kept at 
home or school; into some place of 
safety where they shall be wisely 
studied and wisely led to do what 
nature intended them to do, where 
they shall have every aid and induce- 
ment to exercise their re-making 
faculties. sOnly in this way can they 

led todo their part in the reform- 
f the world. The new methods 
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You have heard of Maconochie and 
Norfolk Island. Maconochie believed 
that he could reform a large majority 
of the English criminals, and they 
therefore selected for him at his re- 
quest the most hardened of the prison- 
ers sent to Australia. He established 
his reformatory on Norfolk Island 
northeast of Australia. The system 
substituted the task method for the 
customary penalties of crime. It re- 
quired a criminal to werk out his own 
moral salvation. He can not kill time 
but is worked according to his 
strength, and by the influence of in- 
dustry and application he is helped 
into habits of system and self-control. 
The length of time in prison is deter- 
mined by the faithfulness in doing 
the task allotted and by the character 
developed thereby. But this system 
of labor leads him into new lines of 
action and thought. Clubs and 
pistols are discarded. If a man is 
really dangerous he is put by himself 
till he is safe in the presence of others. 
It is said that in Sydney and else- 
where in Australia Maconochie’s 
men have been always in demand. 

The Elmira Reformatory in New 
York is conducted upon nearly the 
same plan. It is found that eighty 
per cent of those entering are un- 
trained in any sort of work, They 
are at once put into schools and work- 
shops. Every man learns some use- 
ful trade or avocation, Since so large 
a proportion of criminals are made so 
by idleness, or have abandoned honest 
work to do evil deeds, it is found that 
to interest them in trades, to teach 
them diligence, to ascertain what 
nature has fitted them for, and to call 
out their ambition to excel in efficient 
lines of work, is the means of reclaim- 
ing thousands of criminals. It would 
hardly be safe to say that all can be 
thus reformed. The influence of he- 
redity and a long life of crime may be 
too great to be overcome in any way. 
But the experiment has proved that 
much can be done. And countless 
children can be saved to themselves, 
their parents and the world by utiliz- 
ing their energies in some pleasant 
and yet profitable way, by leading, 
not driving them, into lines of 
work for which they seem best fitted. 
So much of our prison life may be 
prevented if communities will but 
take care of their children. We are 
very ready to say that criminals must 
be killed or shut up for the sake of 
society; why are we not as ready to 
say that crime shall be prevented by 
taking care of the boys and girls be- 
fore they know the meaning of crime? 
There are in the United States to-day, © 
exclusive of those in orphan asylums, 
seven hundred thousand destitute 
children, needing the attention of 
communities everywhere, needing to 
be saved to society by practical edu- 
cation which it is the duty of society 
to give them. 

You may say that education, moral 
and manual teaching, industry, do not 
always rescue or reform. This is 
true, but statistics are before us every- 
where to show that the vast majority 
of criminals have been idle boys with 
no interest in home or school, with no 
avocation of any kind. If ha/f the 
money expended upon prisons and 
paupers were expended in furnishing 
homes and work and education for 
the little street Arabs in every city 
and town, we should much more rap- 
idly and effectually lessen the crime 
and sin of the world, and greatly in- 
crease its happiness. It is gratifying 
to know that great effort is being made 
in this direction in most of our cities 
and towns. A visit to the Kinder- 
garten schools of Chicago or Boston 
or other cities, will show us how for- 
tunate the children of the future are 
to be, how fortunate those of the pres- 
ent are, who have this noble oppor- 
tunity. All over these cities the chil- 
dren of the poor are taught gratul- 
tously. The demand for teachers 15 
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greater than the supply. The hand, 
the ear, the eye, of every child 
brought under their instruction is ed- 
ucated in its play. As the florist or 
horticulturist studies his varieties of 
plants and fruits, so the Kindergart- 
ner studies her children. It is the 
stence of teaching. It aims to unfold 
the mind by natural, not artificial, 
processes, and we wonder as we see 
the delight of the children in their 
play-studies why we had not thought 
of it all before, why the wise world 
had not “discovered long before Froe- 
bel this fundamental secret of all true 
education. There are few children to 
whom nature has not given the desire 
and the capacity to do something. If 
we find a child utterly wanting in this 
desire or capacity it should grow up 
in an asylum and not in society. 
Every healthy, normal child longs to 
accomplish something, and every par- 
ent, or every community, should see 
that it has that longing rightly grat- 
ified. This may be done, as I have 
suggested, in many, many ways. It 
must be done by utilizing energies. 

We are all directly or indirectly 
guardians of these children, respon- 
sible, as I have said, for their unfold- 
ing life. Each of us may help the 
boys and girls around us to realize 
that they are here to do something ; 
that idleness and street-corner loung- 
ing are dishonorable, that any honest 
work, whether it be of the hand or 
brain, is honorable. Perhaps the less 
children learn of caste in employ- 
ments, the better it will be for them. 
It matters not how high or humble 
any life may be, with that life should 
early begin, if nature and God are 
heeded, the responsibility of earning 
and achieving something. Idle, reck- 
less men have been boys once, and 
bright, active boys, perhaps, who 
might have been valuable members 
of society if society had only known 
how to help and guide them, how to 
reform them by showing them their 
own innate power. You remind me 
that there are inherited tendencies, 
but you and I know by experience 
that even inherited tendencies may 
often be counteracted and controlled. 
The factor education is as powerful as 
the factor heredity. 

So we are to teach these young 
people that we want them all in the 
world’s work, the work of renewing 
and remoulding and renovating. We 
want them in art, which is yet to 
beautify our homes with a beauty that 
the old masters had not dreamed of, 
for woman's hand is beginning to 
hold the brush and the chisel. We 
want them in that other art which 
is yet to re-form and make more 
sacred our house-keeping, which is 
yet to simplify our living and modes 
of dress. We want these girls and 
boys in science which is to make all 
things new, which is to utilize the 
elements in ways yet undreamed of, 
which is to conquer pain and pesti- 
lence and war. We want them in 
literature, which is yet to rival by 
their uzzted minds, all the eras of the 
past. We want them in business and 
political life, yet to be re-formed, cry- 
ing out through the heart of every 
conscientious citizen, to be cleansed 
and renovated. We wait for these 
boys and girls to make new and clean 
the ways of public life. We are to 
leave in their hands the problems of 
state and social life which we are unable 
to solve, sure that if we do unto them 
our whole duty, they will solve 
them more wisely and justly than we. 
We want them to show more clearly 
than we have shown how each life is 
linked to every other life, how each 
life is ever responsible to the lives 
about it, how idleness and aimless 
inactivity defraud and rob society, 
how every individual of earth is asked 
of nature and of God to lend a hand 
in the re-making and renewing of 
earth and the individual. 


power of humanity is written in all 
nature and in all the reverent thought 
and life of to-day. ‘‘ Behold! I make 
all things new,’’ is the declaration of 
the eager soul to its God. 

Yes, it is the province of humanity 
to make the world over into use and 
beauty, to make itself over into the 
image of Divinity, to earn, perhaps, 
by its own upward striving, that 
crown Of all effort, an immortal life. 


~ 
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Books here noticed promptly sent on receipt of price 


by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
20g Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dramatic Sketches and Poems. By louis J. Block. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.00. 
Mr. Block made his first appearance be- 
fore the public as a writer of verse, several 
years ago, publishing the dramatic poem, 
‘‘ Exile,’’ that leads the rest in the present 
volume; which also includes three other 
poems of a dramatic order, followed by sev- 
eral lyrical and narrative compositions, and 
a group of a dozen sonnets. 

In the points of feeling, wide intellectual 
grasp leading up to a universal apprehen- 
sion of a world of law, order and beauty, 
and spiritual sympathy, Mr. Block is an un- 
doubted poet. He has lived near the heart 
of things in his own thoughts of life and 
all its deeper problems; has attained all the 
comprehensiveness and much of the serenity 
of the true poet. A short time ago we had 
occasion to quote from some writer to the 
effect that the present period of literary 
activity, with Browning dead, Tennyson 
past the eighties, and our home-circle of 
poets so rapidly dwindling, presented us 
with no singer likely to approach any of 
these, even distantly, in true poetic skill and 
ower. But attention was also called to the 
act that at no former period was there such 
a host of minor poets, fully deserving the 
name. ‘‘ Plenty of poets, but where is the 
poet,’’ were the words used, we believe. Mr. 
Block’s volume presents us with another 
illustration of the poetic tendency that goes 
along with the highest culture of the day. 
Mr. Block is, to those who know him, a man 
of exceptionally wide information on all 
sorts of topics, abstract and practical, an ac- 
complished scholar, holding to an ideal 
philosophy, derived mainly from the Ger- 
man thinker, Hegel, but receptive to all the 
light to be derived from more modern and 
apparently antagonistic sources, all of which 
inevitably lead one, who has any gift of 
melodious utterance at all, into some form 
of poetic expression. Mr. Block’s talent 
for this sort of expression is not evenly bal- 
anced throughout his poems, and often lacks 
in sustained power. The poetic apprehen- 
sion is never wanting, but the form in which 
it is cast is often a little strained and stiff. 
We see little of the poet’s easy trust in him- 
self, his mental abandon, his apparent un- 
consciousness of self. We find these defects 
rather more in the latter poems than in ear- 
lier work, ‘‘Exile.’’ On the whole Mr. 
Block has written nothing better than his 
opening poem, the-dntroductory lines of 
which are excellent throughout, both in 
sentiment and expression. Among the 
shorter poems, ‘‘Actzon’’ is finely con- 
ceived and executed. Its main purpose is 
brought out in the following lines : 


He knew that the mystery’s heart lay bare 
Beyond the green wall’s thick-woven screen, 

He breathed the entranced deep-scented air, 
He halted with troubled and doubtful mien. 


A brooding wonder encircled the spot, 
A breathing fear as though one stood 
On the verge of the universe; and caught 
A glimpse of the high God’s solitude. 


We find fewer poems drawn from ancient 
classic sources than we should have looked 
for in a writer of Mr. Block’s known wide 
and sympathetic interest in that direction. 
Among the others, ‘‘ Before Winter,’’ strikes 
us as the most perfectly executed, though 
embodying a familiar sentiment less likely 
to win attention than some of its companion 
pieces. Those entitled ‘‘ Faith’’ and ‘‘ Suc- 
cess’? also deserve praiseful mention, as 
others do, which our limited space forbids 
us further to particularize. Mr. Block has 
done well to give these thoughts and fancies, 
invariably of a noble and elevated order, a 
permanent setting. Among the many vol- 
umes of verse daily issuing from the press, 
his, we doubt not, will win its way to a place 
of worthy regard. 

A Study of Child Nature. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
Published by the Chicago Kindergarten Training 
School. Price, $1.00. 

We have before taken occasion to call 
attention to the excellent work of Miss Har- 
rison in her ‘‘ Talks to Mothers,’’ and other 
lectures given under the auspices of Chicago 
Kindergarten Training School, of which she 
is president. Miss Harrison has gathered 
some of these talks together in a book, 
which all mothers, and all teachers of very 
young children, whether working after Kin- 
dergarten methods or not, should read. We 
can not do better for this book than carefully 
to describe its general plan and methods, 
thus giving to the many who need its words 


Miss Harrison treats her subject under three 
divisions: Body, Mind and Soul. In two 
chapters under the first head she dwells on 
the need of a sound physical organization, 
the correct training of the muscles and the 
senses, the ‘‘Instinct of Activity’’ and the 
‘Instinct of Investigation.’’ Five chapters 
are given to the second division of her sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Mind,’’ in which she treats of 
the Emotions, the Affections, Reason, the 
Sense of Right and Wrong, the Will. Un- 
der ‘‘ The Soul,’’ we have two chapters, deal- 
ing with the Instinct of Reverence, and the 
‘‘Instinct of Imitation or the Training of 
Faith.’’ We confess it is not quite clear to 
us how the writer derives the element of 
religious faith so directly from the imitative 
faculty, but that isa point of little conse- 
quence, inasmuch as we are in full sympa- 
thy with her main purpose, which is to build 
up the ideal side of the child’s nature on a 
solid and permanent foundation of the real. 
Miss Harrison’s ideas of punishment are 
both rational and humane; the distinction 
she makes between vindictive punishment, 
or the vindicatory principle in any form, and 
retributive punishment, that which demon- 
strates itself and fulfills its own end in the 
natural play of cause and effect is one every 
parent and teacher should make conscien- 
tious study of. We only need to show chil- 
dren ‘“‘that no sin or wrong-doing can be 
committed that does not bring its own pun- 
ishment,’’ says Miss Harrison, tomake them 
co-laborers with us in the work of their own 
moral culture. ‘‘ Mothers, so cultivate the 
rational element in yourselves that you can 
see every fault in your child is simply the 
lack of some virtue.’’ ‘‘The perfect char- 
acter is the character with the perfectly con- 
trolled will.’’ ‘‘ Free will is not the liberty 
to do whatever one likes, but the power to 
compel one’s self to obey the laws of right.”’ 
These are among the many quotable pas- 
sages in the book which show its high ethi- 
cal aim and spirit. We commend it heartily 
to all parents and teachers. The office of 
the Chicago Kindergarten Training School 
is in the Art Institute Building, to which 
place orders for the book should be ad- 
dressed. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations Ancient 
and Modern, with illustrations from American and 
English Authors, and Explanatory notes compiled 
by John Devoe Belton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London. 1891. 


This book is unique and very pleasant. 
How can this be? It could not beif we had 
amere collection of familiar foreign quota- 
tions without note or comment. We have 
something very different; more restricted 
in one way and more extended in another. 
The quotations are all such as have a dis- 
tinct literary flavor. Legal phrases, which 
generally take up one-third of the space in 
dictionaries of foreign quotations, are 
omitted altogether. So are such mere bits 
of convenience as sive die, pro tempore and 
soon. As a collection of literary phrases 
the collection might be more complete. Al- 
ready the compiler has probably said to 
himself several times, ‘‘ How could I have 
omitted this or that?’’ And almost every 
reader will miss some favorite—‘‘ Serus in 
coelum redeas’’ fore xample, or ‘‘ Musam 
Meditaris Avena,’’ which Sidney Smith 
translated ‘‘ We cultivate the Muses ona 
little oat-meal ’’ when he suggested it for the 
motto of the Edinburgh Aeview. The 
Latin quotations are twice as many as the 
French, three times as many as the German, 
twelve times as many as the Italian. Each 
is translated and explained and then follows 
one or several passages containing the 
phrase in an illustrative way. The selec- 
tion of passages is most admirable. Some 
may object that Thackeray is used too freely 
—to make easy work— he knew his Horace so 
well. But then the quotations are always so 


good that there is little reason to complain. 
Itis Horace who has furnished the greater 
part of the purely literary quotations from 
the Latin for the English world, and truly it 
is ‘‘the better part,’’ which we could least 
afford to spare. Quite apart from the value 
of this book for reference it is most agree- 
able to read. " = 4 


THE Chicago 7ribune says, ‘‘ One of the 
most entertaining and valuable papers in the 
March A//antic is an autobiographic frag- 
ment from the pen of the late James Free- 
man Clarke—a vivid description of his 
youthful schooling. Every paragraph brims 
with suggestion for those engaged in devel- 
oping the brains of children. Clarke owed 
his intellectual start in life to his grand- 
father Freeman. The theory of instruction 
of this wise man was that ‘real discipline 
comes to the mind when it acts not lan- 
guidly, but with its full energy, and it acts 
with energy only when it is interested in what 
it does. Therefore when I am unable to 
keep up their interest in what they do, I 
turn their attention to something else, or 
send them out to play.’ Mr. Clarke has 
added to this quotation that the excellence 
of his grandfather’s method may be seen 
from the fact that before he was ten years 
old he had read a good deal of Ovid, some 
Odes of Horace, a little of Virgil, the Gospel 
of Matthew in Greek, and had gone as far 
as cubic equations in algebra.’’ 


lhe Literary World says of Joseph Henry 
Allen’s ‘ Positive Religion,’’ which we 
hope soon to review, that its pages “ are 
the transcriptions of the experiences and 
judgments of fifty years in which Mr. 
Allen has been active in discussing great 
matters of religious theory and social ethics. 
It is not a biographical record, but a per- 
sonal testimony, given in a thoroughly posi- 
tive and constructive fashion, which he here 
presents, as the ripe result of many seasons’ 
growth, repeatedly cut back.’’ 


WE are told that at the sale recently in 
Buffalo of the library of the late Millard 
Fillmore, the thirteenth president of the 
United States, a full set of the North Amer- 
ican Review, from 1815 to 1864, sold for 
fifty cents a volume. There were nine 
Bibles in the collection, which contained 
altogether 3,000 volumes, the greater part 
of which were law books. The library came 
into the market through the death of Mr. 
Fillmore’s son. 


The Forum is to have a new editor, Mr. 
Lorettus S. Metcalf resigning the place to 
to Mr. Walter H. Page, who has hitherto 
served as the business manager of the mag- 
azine. 


The Newest Books. 


. All books sent to Unity for review will be 

promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
'that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


A Study of Child-Nature. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
Published by the Chicago Kindergarten Training 
School. Art Institute Building. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 207. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Epic of the Inner Life. By John F. Genung. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
352. Price, $1.25. 


As It is in Heaven, By Lucy Larcom. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 157. 
Price, $1.00. 


Easy Lessons on the Constitution of the United 
States. By Alfred Bayliss, Chicago: W. W. Knowles 
& Co. Boards, 16mo, pp. 143. 


King’s Chapel Sermons. By Andrew Preston Pea- 
body, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Cloth, r2mo, pp. 340. Price, $1.50. 


Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, 
. PP. 333. Price, $1.25. 
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Dates from the Fish. 


Milford, New Hampshire.—Rev. A. Judson 
Rich, late of Fall River, Mass., received a 
very hearty and unanimous call to this pas- 
torate last autumn. He has not yet fully 
accepted the call; biit began the work of 
the parish the first of January and without 
agreeing to stay any definite time, is still 
here, and is doing a work of great value in 
organization. The congregation has nearly 
doubled and many new families have taken 
permanent places with the Society. The 
morning sermon is read from manuscript, 
the evening discourse is delivered without 
notes. The singing is congregational, a cor- 
net and the organ leading in the morning, 
and a fine orchestra in the evening. A chorus 
choir is in contemplation. The Sunday- 
school is growing rapidly, and the pastor’s 
class, securedentirely from outside, numbers 
twenty-five or thirty adults. Savage’s Cate- 
chism is being used. Theinfant department 
is having aseparate room for its sessions, 
with the ‘‘Shorter Services,’’ and black- 
board to assist in objective lessons. Con- 
certs, Patriotic, Easter, Band of Mercy, etc., 
are held with full houses. A Young Peo- 
ple’s Guild has been organized, and bids fair 
to be a fine success. It uses ‘‘ Hymns and 
Services for Sunday Circles,’’ published at 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago ; takes the half 
hour preceding evening services in large 
audience room for its sessions, and adjourns 
from the church parlors to the public serv- 
ices. We first used the little leaflet for Sun- 
day Circles, and then sent to Chicago for the 
larger Services. The young people are in- 
tensely interested. They take charge of the 
flower supply for church, and of other work, 
besides conducting a newly organized Band 
of Mercy, which will hold its first concert the 
last of April. The Sunday-school has also se- 
cured Mr. Blake’s Service Books, and expects 
to have Unity Festivals to aid in concerts. 
There has been organized a Unity Club with 
one hundred and ten members, which holds 
fortnightly entertainments in the chapel 
literary, musical and dramatic, to follow in 
order ; the socials are held in private parlors, 
and the dances ina hall. The next organi- 
zation is to be a Unitarian Club. The parish 
also, under direction of the Ladies’ Union, 
holds sociables in the chapel. Mr. Rich has 
also succeeded in organizing the ‘‘ Souhegan 
Ministers’ Union,’’ whose members, includ- 
ing all denominations, from several towns— 
Protestant and Catholic—at least open to 
the latter, meet in Milford fortnightly, and 
dine together once a month. This 1s a move- 
ment which creates a very pleasant feeling 
all around, besides being very useful to the 
clergy. Essays, sermons and reviews are 
read and criticised. A movement is being 
made to build a parsonage, free of rent to 
the pastor, in order to induce Mr. Rich to 
accept his callin full. Much larger par- 
ishes have been in correspondence with him 
for settlement, but, with the exception of 
inability to pay a large salary, this parish is 
one of the most intelligent and finest in the 
Conference, as the stone church isthe most 
elegant in the State. 


Boston.—At the March meeting of the 
Middlesex Unitarian Club to be held in 
Boston, the mooted question will be “Is 
Catholicism a menace to our republican in- 
stitutions?’’ The Roman Catholic rector, 
Rev. Joshua P. Bodfish, will address the 
club. 

—At the March meeting of the A. U. A., 
$1,600 were voted to missionary work in 
Kansas and Nebraska; $800 to Lawrence, 
Kan.; $750 to Rev. Axel ‘Lundeberg’s Swe- 
dish mission in Minneapolis, Minn.; $200 to 
Rev. A. N. Somers ; $1,200 to Iowa City, Ia.; 
$200 to Decorah, Ia.; 400 to Big Rapids, 
Mich.; $150 to missionary work in Mich. 

—The Monday Club will discuss ‘‘ Hope- 
dale ’’ and other ‘‘ Communities.”’ 

—Rev. G. A. Gordon of the Old South 
(orthodox) preached the Lenten sermon 
at church of Rev. Brooke Herford, March 20. 

—Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, president of the 
National Guild Alliance, urges all guilds to 
co-operate with Rev. Geo. W. Cooke’s 
Bureau for Unitarian Guilds and clubs; 
office in A. U. A. building. 


Ten Lectures on Homer—Given this week 
in Chicago at the Aft Institute, corner of 
Van Buren street and Michigan avenue. The 
morning lectures beginning at eleven o’clock 
and the evening lectures at eight o’clcok, 
each to be followed by general discussion. 
The following is the programme: Monday 
morning, March 30, ‘‘ A Survey of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey,’’ Mr. Denton J. Snider, of 
St. Louis; Monday evening, ‘‘Are the Ho- 
meric Legends of Greek Origin,’’ Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, of New York City ; Tues- 
day morning, March 31st, ‘‘The Other 
World in Homer,’’ Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
of New York City ; Tuesday evening, Read- 
ings from an original translation in Hexa- 
meter of the first and sixth books of the Iliad, 
Mr. George Howland, of Chicago; Wednes- 
day morning, April 1, ‘‘ Homer and Virgil,”’ 
Prof. David Swing, of Chicago ; Wednesday 
evening, ‘“The Art of Homer,’’ Prof. Thomas 
Davidson, of New York City; Thursday 
morning, April 2, ‘‘ What Greek Art Means 
to Us,” Dr. William T. Harris, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Thursday evening, ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Poetry of Homer to the Philoso- 


phy of Plato,’’ Dr. William T. Harris, of 
Washington, D. C.; Friday morning, April 
3, ‘‘ Domestic Ethics of Homer,” Mrs. Caro- 
line K. Sherman, of Chicago ; Priday even- 
ing, ‘‘ Homer and David,’’ M& Denton J. 
Snider, of St. Louis. The schédl will be 
given under the auspices of the Chicago 
Kindergarten Training School. All receipts 
over and above the actual expenses will be 
donated to the work of establishing and 
maintaining Kindergartens in the poorest 
districts of the city. 


Chicago.—On Sunday, March 22d, in All 
Souls Church, the pastor, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, preached the annual sermon to the 
Confirmation Class from the following text 
selected by the class: 


“On bravely through the sunshine and the 
showers ! 
Time has his work to do and we have ours.’’ 


— The festival of Easter was observed on 
the 29th March by the united Sunday-school 
and congregation. A tasteful Easter card 
comes to hand from this church bearing on 
its face the Emerson text of the Confirma- 
tion sermon and the word from Thoreau: 


‘That day alone dawns to which we are 
awake. 

There is more day to dawn. 
a morning star.’’ 


The sun is but 


And on the reverse side is a stanza from 
Helen Hunt Jackson closing with the line 


‘There always is a day-star in the skies.’’ 


Connected with this is a detachable card on 
which an appeal is made for an Easter Of- 
fering to ‘‘the Dollar Working Fund”’ of the 
church. 

—We are in receipt of Easter Greeting 
from the Third church containing a carol 
with the music, and choice bits of prose and 
verse, all in the daintiest print and colors. 


Salem, Ore.—Rev. H. H. Brown, the pastor 
reports progress at Salem. He Says, ‘‘My 
work is extending. One Sunday in the 
month I preach at the State Penitentiary, 
and make a weekly visit and carry tracts and 
literature. If any of the friends have any 
Unitarian literaturethey can donate for that 
purpose, I would like it. I préach at the State 
insane asylum occasionally and am prepar- 
ing some evening ‘‘talks’’ there this spring. 
Audience Sunday is increasing. Have just 
finished a course of morning sermons on 
‘‘God,’’ viz.: 1. Science the Revealer ; 2. In 
the beginning—God ; 3. The Known God; 4. 
The God Being Revealed ; 5. The Unknown 
God; 6, The Absolute ; 7. The At-one-ment. 
We have Easter exercises by our Sunday- 
school the 29th. Sunday-school, Unity club, 
ladies society, are all flourishing. We are 
awaiting plans for our church, atid as soon as 
they come will start at work with the deter- 
mination to have a $16,000 church in the fall 
all paid for. 


Meadville, Pa.—The following circular 
from Meadville Theological School, has been 
addressed to Unitarian ministers throughout 
the country. ‘‘It is the impression of the 
resident members of the Meadville Board of 
Instruction that, in our societies throughout 
the country, aconsiderable number of young 
persons might be found who could properly 
be advised to take into serious consideration 
the desirability of entering upon a course of 
preparation for the ministry. Sometimes 
modesty and self-distrust alone stand in the 
way of forming such a purpose. Other 
things being equal, the best qualified candi- 
dates for admission to our theological 
schools are young men who have grown up 
under liberal religious influences. Is there 
not some young man of your acquaintance 
whom you judge to be capable of making a 
useful minister, and to whom you would be 
willing to speak upon the subject?” 


Geneseo, Ill. —The following is the order of 
exercises of the ordination of Mr. James 
Minnick as pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Geneseo: 1. Organ voluntary; 2. An- 
them ; 3. Invocation, Rev. F. H. York, Mo- 
line ; 4. Scripture reading and responses; 5. 
Hymn, ‘‘ Ordination Hymn’’; 6. Sermon, 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones, Chicago; 7. Charge to the 
Minister, Rev. T. B. Forbush, Chicago; 8. 
Prayer, Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, Iowa ; 
9g. Anthem; 10. Right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. L. J. Duncan, Sheffield ; 11. Charge to 
the society, Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo; 12. 
Hymn, ‘‘ The Crowning Day That’s Com- 
ing ’’; 13. Benediction, Rev. James Minnick. 
J. Li, Jones preaches the sermon in place of 
John R. Effinger, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, who was expected but 
is unable to be present. 


Keokuk, lowa.—The Unitarian church of 
Keokuk under its new minister, W. Austin 
Pratt, issues a neat four-page calendar for 
March, giving an imprint of the pretty 
church building on the first page and on 
pages two and three announcing names of 
new Officers of the society and topics for the 
month, together with an earnest word of in- 
vitation to all liberal friends in Keokuk to 
fall into line and help ‘‘ bless the: commu- 
nity by making men more sympathetic, lov- 
ing and just in disposition and more hopeful 
and noble in action and character.’’ The 
trustees elect are A. L. Cannable, H. O. 
Whitney, —— Hodges, A. Dimond, 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Dr. Morehead, secre- 


tary, and Mrs. Lillian Felt, treasurer. 


P. 0. Mission.—An aged t-office mis- 
sion correspondent,who resides in an isolated 
spot in Canada, writes to Miss lL. M. Dun- 
ning of the Western Unitarian headquarters, 
thanking her for literature received and ex- 
pressing a very genuine appreciation of it. 
She stands much alone in her loyalty to the 
larger view of religion and is made to feel 
‘‘ the spirit of intolerance and persecution.”’ 
She says, ‘‘ Reading, I think, is one of the 
saviours of the race. If at any time you feel 
disposed to send any odds or ends of read- 
ing matter, it will be thankfully received. 
r love all reading. It is like water and 
food to the parched and hungry mind.’’ 


Ketch Idaho.—An earnest friend and 
correspondent who feels that his name be- 
longs near the head of the “‘ Emerson Fund’”’ 
sends his contribution from Ketchum, with 
the following hearty word: ‘‘Seeing the 
fund is started with one name in the last 
Unity, March 19, I hasten to send my offer- 
ing to the teacher of our teachers. Speed 
the Emerson fund!’’ Are there not a thou- 
sand young men and women throughout the 
country who will count it a privilege to 
testify in like manner to their love und ap- 
preciation of Emerson? 


The Rock River Circle,—This circle of Uni- 
tarian societies will meet in the Unitarian 
church, Geneseo, I1l., on Thursday morning, 
April 2. The forenoon will be devoted toa 
paper on ‘‘ The Liberal Sunday-school’’ by 
Rev. F. H. York, of Moline, and the after- 
noon to a paper on “‘Liberal Religious work 
in the West,’’ by Rev. L. J. Duncan, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Unitarian Conference, 
each paper to be followed by discussion. 
The ordination services of James Minnick 
will take place in the church in the evening. 


Princeton, [ll.—Rev. L. J. Duncan began 
his State work as secretary of the Illinois 
Unitarian Conference at Princeton. As a 
result of his Sunday’s service we hear that 
the Sunday Circle was revived and will meet 
regularly every Sunday. Mr. Duncan is 
expected to preach again the first Sunday in 
April. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which, gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s"’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 
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OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARR I, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Two sample copies BOOK REVIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. | 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St , Chicago. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 
Fine Engravings. 


Only 26 cents a year. Chicago, Ill. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E.' Hale. 


‘Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
ihese stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale’s Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward cap akg = writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for comethinn pa and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia ltem. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai! 
to profit as well as interest.— Boston ‘fournal of Educa 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 560 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


Ry Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber. 
nard Whitman. 


‘. wenty-six stories written on the same plan 
aS those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CoNTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev.William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, ‘The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
~ 175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 
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RECLINING CHAIR CARS| 1, 
ON ALL TRAINS - 


| FREE 
FREE NEE | Buffet SI 


EE THAT NIC 
Tickets READ SaaS 


ILLINOIS CENTRALE" 


Cc. A. BECK T.J- HUDSON 
Gen’) Manager Traffic Manager. 
M.C. MARKHAM A. H. HANSON, 
Asst. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


Send d Silver Dim Or eleven one-cent 

stamps, and we will 
send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
Dictionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 words and 
pnases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 
ains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 
sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


At the rate they have been go 
ing the Public Domains will 
all be goneinbByears. Nowis 
the time to secure as Kich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these 8 are; how to get 
them, as well as for information of all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Eneravines, a ievurenas Panorama of the United _ 
States. Address THE WESTERN WORLI. (hieago, DL 


AGENTS WANTED both sexes. $25 to 


$50 
per week EASILY MADE. SAMPLES 
forterms, W. CG. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Bhe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—True optimism is faith in the tenden- 
cies of nature. 


Mon.—Conscience is peculiarly a product of 
evolution. 


Tues.—The greatest crime against the soul 
is the degradation of the body. 


Wed.—We no sooner pass over one duty to 
spontaneity than higher duties 
arise. 


Thurs.—The law of human development 
works from within. 

Fri.—Nature steadily moves on intelligent 
lines. 

Sai.—Salvation is to depart from self-de- 
structive courses of thought and 
action. 

—E. P. Powell, in “ Our'Heredity from 

God.”’ 


An Aspiration. 


I watched the sparrows flitting here and 
there, 
In quest of food about the miry street; 
Such nameless fare as seems to sparrows 
sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor every- 
where. 
Yet ’mid their strife I noted with what care 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions 
fleet: 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy 
feet, 
But kept their wings unsullied in the air. 


[, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My scanty portion from life’s sordid ways: 
Like thee, too, often hungry, I am fain 
To strive with greed and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn 
the grace 
To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain. 


Susan Marr Spalding, in the Independent. 


The Mission for the Sick. 


Roger Deland was sick. He was 
just sick enough to be cross. His 
picture book fell off the bed. His 
playthings hid under the bed clothes, 
and Roger cried. His mother read 
aloud to him, but he did not like the 
story. Then she told him a true story 
about the ‘‘ Mission for the Sick.’’ 

‘“Kind ladies met in a hall,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and took with them fruit, 
flowers and good things for sick men, 
women, and dear little children.’’ 
Roger was pleased. He .thought 
about the mission some time ; then he 
said: ‘‘I wish I could send my rose- 
bush in the little red pot.”’ 

‘“You can if you wish,’’ said his 
mother ; ‘‘and I will write a note for 
you.’’ Roger’s eyes grew bright. 
His mother wrote: ‘‘ Roger Deland 
sends this rose to some sick child.’’ 
Then it was sent away in a nice 
basket. Three days after, the post- 
man brought Roger a note; it said: 

‘‘ Dear little bby: —I am lame. I 
can never walk. My mother goes out 
washing. Iam alone all day. I used 
tocry. I never cry since the rose- 
bush came. I sit in my chair and 
watch it. I thank you, and my mother 
does too. I learned to write before I 
fell down the stairs. My mother can 
not write, but she says she will ask 
God to bless you. She can work 
better, for the rose keeps me company. 
She used to cry, too, when I was all 
alone. 

‘The rose will grow forever, she 
says. I hope it will not die. 

‘“My mother says if it does die in 
the pretty pot, the goodness will keep 
growing. I shall not let it die. 

Your friend, 
MARY BRENNAN.”’’ 

When Roger’s mother finished read- 
ing the note, her little boy looked 
very happy. After that he sent little 
Mary some of his toys. He is well 
now, but he never forgets the Mission 
of the Sick.— The Myrtle. 


THAT present good may more dif- 
fusive grow.—Cowper. 


Dost thou think God has no way 
of speaking but through the lips of a 
man ?—Amelia F. Barr. 


MEN exist for the sake of one an- 
other. Teach them, then, or bear 
with them.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Somewhere. 


Think, every morning, when the sun peeps 
through 


The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the 
grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too 


’Tis always morning somewhere; and 
above | 
The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 


Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
—H., W. Longfellow. 


Led by a Goose. 


Andrew Phillips, a well-known citi- 
zen, living not very far west, owned 
a blind horse. A flock of geese 
occupied the pasture jointly with him. 
An old gander, seeing the difficulty 
the horse had to go around, at- 
tached himself to the horse, leaving 
his fellows for that purpose. All day 
long the gander could be seen going 
in front of the horse, giving signs of 
his presence by a constant cackle, the 
horse following the sound. The gan- 
der led the way to the best pasture and 
to water. A perfect understanding 
was had between them, and they 
seemed to know what each wanted. 
At night the gander accompanied the 
horse to the stall, sat under the 
trough, and the horse would occasion- 
ally bite off a mouthful of corn and 
drop it to the ground for his feathered 
friend, and thus they would share 
each other’s meals. Finally, on one 


dering around disconsolately, looking 
every where for his old comrade, refus- 


or fifty years.—F/mira Free Press. 


WHEN Jesus could not live by his 
principles he did the next best thing, 
he died by them. But he let other 
people take his life. It was his busi- 
ness to live as long as life was left 
him. 


Delicious Mince Pie 
in 20 Minutes 


ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. 


DOUGHERTY’S 
NEW ENGLAND coxvexseo MINCE MEAT. 


In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 


GLEAN, WHOLESOME, CONVENIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL CROCERS. 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


1 MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRvUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS. 


_———— oot 
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Sunday afternoon, the old horse died. | 
The gander seemed utterly lost, wan- 


ing food, and at the end of the week | 
he, too, died, although his life had. 
just begun, for a goose will live forty | 


AA 
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The Superi 


or Medicine 


—= 
_ _ 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla has cured others and will cure you. It will cure you of 
Indigestion ; it will cure you of Liver and Kidney Complaints; it will cure you of any 
disease originating in impure blood. AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the best medicine to 
take during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. It is pleasant to the taste, power- 
ful in its action, and always efficacious. It relieves that tired feeling, restores the vigor 


of health, and makes the weak strong. 


It quickens the appetite, aids digestion, and is 


the best—THE SUPERIOR MEDICINE—for all diseases peculiar to SPRING. Take 
AY E R’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be induced to believe that anything else is just as good. 
Remember AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which it is said, HAS 


CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, 


And Other Poems, 


By ALICE WILLIAMS 


BROTHERTON. 


Providence Telegram : There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment and 
meter a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some which satisfy us with a single 
reading, while others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship. 


Boston Journal: 


Not only manifests freshness, 


versatility and considerable imaginative 


power, but more attention to form and a higher degree of restraint than ordinary. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : We can not recall another recent book of poetry of anything 


like the same dimensions that has an equal diversity. 
has at times a daring inspiration. 


characterizes it throughout. 


Burlington Hawkeye: ‘The poems are replete 
with true feeling wrought into most graceful and 
pleasing rhythm with varying meter. There is 
not a false note about these little songs, and 
they will speak to the heart with a soothing 
restfulness. 


Philadelphia Record: Not only musical but 
full of thought and delicious fancy. 


Union Signal; The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility of 
genius. 

The Interior: All pure and indicative of a 
delicate, exuberant and poetic fancy,a true de- 
votional spirit, a rare felicity of expression, 
and a correct and illustrated conception of what 
true poetry really is. 


Woman's Tribune: It is a dainty little book, 
just the thing to have handy to read over and 
over in waiting moments, and ever fhe melody 
will grow upon the ear and quiet come to the 
heart. 

Pittsburg Press: A compact little book con- 
taining many warm, bright, wholesome thoughts 
tersely expressed. 

Western Christian Advocate: Delicate image- 
ry, a well trained fancy, and a rare taste. 


It is the work of a real poet, and one who 


PRELUDE. 


What is your art, O poet? 
Only tocatchand to hold 
In a poor, frail word-meould 
A little of life; 
That the soul to whom you show it 
May say: “ With truth itis rife, 
This poem—lI lived it of old.” 


Ah, the light wherein we read 
Must be the light of the past, 
Or your poem is nothing at best 
But an empty rhyme, 
And to summon back grief,what need 
Of word of yours ?—Through all time 
It abides with us to the last. 


Sing to us of joy then. Borrow 


Of life its happiest hours. 
Sing of love, and hope, of flowers, 
Of laughter and smiles; 
But not too oft of sorrow !— 
The song thatour grief beguiles 
Is the bestin this world of ours, 


Woman's Journal ; The dramatic element is strongly marked in_these spirited and graceful 


poems. 
the song of birds, 
and attracts. 


Whether it is the wild legend of the ‘‘ Sailing of King Olaf,’’ or the lively imitation of 
a malison, a saga, or a parable, there is in each an individuality which pleases 


Dayton Democrat: This is an admirable little volume, typographically speaking, and is a 


gem o 
laid paper, are 
fully designed 


the book-binder’s art as well; and between its dainty covers, in old-style 
some true touches of natural, tender, healthful and helpful poetry. 
for a little gift book, and its contents make it a worthy offering. 


type, and on 
it is beauti- 


Cloth, red edges, 145 pages; price 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
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Aunoungements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following cash 
rec eipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. ........ $867.20 
J. M. Wanzer, Chicago, Guarantee, ’90 & ’o1 40.00 
Mrs.L.Effinger, Chicago,Guarantee,’90 & 'o1 25.00 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul .. . 41.48 

W. Se es Rochester, N.Y., Guarantee, 
Pin mesh bie} © 60 6 8.6.6 @ 4 . 50.00 
M. a L,. “Gannett, ” 25.00 
Miss C. K. Gannett, ‘ 5.00 
$1,053.68 

ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 
aaa Ss, st 6 tuk ce 4) te $3,624.50 
Dr. J. H. Woolley, All Souls Ch. Chicago . 10,00 
Harry Woolley, All Souls Ch. Chicago. . 2.50 
Miss Alice Gue, Des Moines,Ia...... 5.00 
$3,642.00 
ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 
Pao Ween © 6-4 @ & 6 604 oe © 8 $2,852.45 
ON EMERSON FUND. 
Previously reported ......... $5.00 
Fred K. Gillette, Ketchum, Idaho. . 5.00 
$10.00 
Subscriptions to Parker Memorial Fund of 
the W. U. C. 

Amount previously acknowledged Jan. 29. $8,994.50 
Daniel Rowen, Detroit, Mich ....... 10.00 
Henry Crane, Janesville, Wis. . } 1.00 
Miss Emma Dupee, Chicago, (additional) . 100.00 
Miss Adele Finch, Sioux City,Ia. . 5.00 
A Friend, Chicago . 1.00 
$9,111.50 


We are now on the last thousand of this 
fund, and $888.50 will complete it. It ought 
to come before the May anniversaries, but 
not at the cost of the Current Expense Fund, 
which is much in need of payments. Can 
we not do both? 


A Rational View of the Bible. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. desire to announce 
to the readers of UNITY that they have pur- 
chased the entire outstanding edition of Rev. 
Newton M. Mann’s important work, ‘A 
Rational View of the Bible.’’ Less than a 
hundred copies remain, and there are no 
plates. It will therefore be impossible to 
obtain the book when these copies are sold. 
The book contains 206 large pages, and is 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul and 


Minneapolis, daily. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, daily 


Through Vestibuled Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between Chicago, Butte, Tacoma, Seattle, 
and Portland, Ore. 


Solid Trains between Chicago and principal 
points in Northern Wisconsin and the 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Daily Trains between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City via the Hedrick 
Route. 


Through Sleeping Cars, daily, between St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The finest Dining Cars in the World. 


The best Sleeping Cars. 


Electric Reading 
Lamps in Berths. 


6,100 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 


Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class 


Lines. 


Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 


FOR A DISORDERED LIVER TRY BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
‘THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:Y Ss1oO1 
Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 


= Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
[ — $5.00 Family or Store Seale, 1.00 
— A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.00 
: 4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 


Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCAIE CO, Chicago, Til 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 T0$4.00 


Illustrations 


-_-_—-<-- — 


Send 10 Cent for 100 
vie. copy of Illustrated 
"Chicago, Ill. 


Express Charges paid and 


Catalogue containi 
Poser . Address THE 


per ~one year. 
offers and sa 


ESTERN WO 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 
s,enough tocover 500 sq. inches 
marie’s Sil Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 

RYANT, 


QUTLINE sr STUDIE w WHITTIER." cts. mailed. 


co., Pusan’ 176 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


people wiser and better. 


PRICE, | 


}CREAM:S 


Baking Powder 


o a@4=Most Perfect Mades#22 o 


A. Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
Superior to every other known. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
Palatable and Wholesome. 
No other bakine powder does such work. 


aah 


PAINLESS EFFECTUAL. 
5” WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. @@ 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
igestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they Digest MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 
plexion, bringing back the keen ‘edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 

Prepared onl by BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, meatond. 
Sold by Drug ~ hi 4 ALLEN CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York 
Sole Jamonte for the nited States ¥ rat your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 

BEE iS PIL on RECEIPT of CE A BOX. (MENTION THIS P PAPER. 


PL WF CO NF WF FVII EFS 


everr WATERPROCF COLLAR on CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
“Vr INOt to Split! 
THE MARK NOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


TRADE 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


VALMOND THE CRANK. 


THE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 
By “NERO.” 


Probably no more powerful work of fiction published i in any language. ewrully abreast 
of the times. Distinctively American and original. Its general tendency i is to make 


More than any other book, this work exhibits : 
THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 

THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO; 

THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


"eh. It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rire! Frermentinc! Tracic! Humane! 


This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 
his present industrial environment. Get the book, read it, circulate it. Inspired for the 
welfare of man! 


212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


Address Dept. A, 4 Warren St., New York City. 


RARE CHANGE FOR PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


The government is expending ten million dollars, making Grand Dalles, Washington, located on the Col- 
umbia River, the head of Ocean navigation. A city i is now being built at this point that will outrival 
Tacoma or Seattle. The town site is owned by the Interstate Improvement Co., of which Rev. O. D. Taylor 
ds President. We are offering a limited amount of this property to investors. Come inon the ground 
floor, if you wish to double your money within a year. Write for Particulars, maps, etc., to 


PETTIBONE & CO., Real Estate Investors, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER, 


i Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or ar sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail 1 with a 


of all Govern- 


rything in- 
with the 


World’s Fair of 1898. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE } WESTERN WORLD, ‘Chicago. 


‘THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain Peopl>. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora a per 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


VASELINE. 


KOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the ollowing articles, 
carefully packed : 


cone two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... .tocts 


One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade . he 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... - de 
One Crike of Vaseline Camphorice ...... he, 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented . . ro *' 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitel 


scented Be 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline... . 


25 c 


$1.10 
Or for postage shamps any single article al the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
vour druggist any Vaseline of ok. warty therefrom, 
unless labelled with our mame, because you will certain- 
ly receive an tmttlation which has little or no value. 


vnenenar Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


names and addresses of 10 1 
friends who love to read, will 
receive THE YOUNG "LA- 
DIES’ BAZAR, a ié- pm 
, page Monthly, full of bone S 
tiful pictures, charming ° 
stories, fashion notes, household doin 
fancy work, ete., EIGHT MONT Ss 
F EB. Don't miss this rare chance, 
as this is the best, cheapest and pret- 
tiest Family and Ladies’ Magazine pub- ¢ 
——_ Oy For “ cents extra (40 cents “% 
n all) we will send you, tpaid, alar 
NE and LATEST F ASHIO 
TALOGUE (size, 13x15 inches), 
preen  | over 2,000 illustrated designs 
—standa moderate and extreme—for 
Ladies’ Misses’ and Children's Garments. 
This is the largest, most stylish and reliable Fashion Book in the 
United States. We make this liberal offer solely to introduce our 
catalogue and sr into new homes, Address, Tuz Youne 
Lapixs’ Bazan, Nos. 234 and 236 La Salle Street, a Illinois, 


AGENTS 


For two of the best selling articles 
now in the market, viz.: “Child- 


hood, its Care and Culture,” by 
Mary Alien West, the book for 
mothers everywhere—and the fine 


aquarelle-tint picture of Miss Fran- 
ces BE. Willard, the most notable 
woman of the age. Sell on sight. 
Send for terms to WOM. TEMP. PUB. 
A8SS8'N, 161 La Salle St.. Chicago. 


cg 
BUILDINGS” 


-WORLD’S FAIR 


d Terri t Government to 
be had at $1.25 per Acre, fine illustrations of ous 
Industries and Interesting Scenery. A World of Infor- 


mation for only 25 cents a year. Sample Copy 
Catalogue containing 1,000 ciabbing offers, 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hand. Book of Useful Information con- 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Ots. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Caseage, a 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, To edo Ohio. 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
Some earn over $500.00 a 
nonth. You can do the work and live 
t home, wherever you are. Even be- 
ers are easily earning from $5 to 

10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare tifne 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
HM. Mallett & : Pe ad 880 Portiand,Maine 


NOES 


' POA YY 


S ODELL PSket” TYPE WRITER 
@ has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
La ter with Check Perforator attachment te cant 
5 women by —- & 8. 8feachers Bend reir- 


KINDERGARTEN, scicmce lessons, stories, games 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary yore ¥ 
mothers. %1.50a zone, amet cong copy 6 cents. 

alee Be Stockbams he Cone 1 161 61 LaSalle 8t., Chicage 


The finest qualiti y of Bells for Churches, 
(himes, Schools, ete. Full +n aa 
Write for C atalogue and 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O- 


